Poetry and Politics
so close to Spender in his attitude and so like Auden in his
technique as to be sometimes indistinguishable from them.
Tutored by Hopkins and Owen, he shares Spender's hope for
a *sin returned to power', but above a changed world, and
in the final chorus of The Magnetic Mountain he sings out:
*O sun be soon!' Accepting Auden's vocabulary, he takes the
kestrel for the aviator who flies forward undazzled into the
sunlit future which will not copy the past; speaks of his
generation's inheritance from the old order as marshland to
be reclaimed; uses for the forward movement of society the
imagery of the railway: the terminus, the express, possible de-
railment; dramatizes the conflict between the revolutionaries
and the conservatives, reactionaries, liberals, as a war between
the healthy and the sick. He, too, finds pleasure in the old
ballad metres, and recalls Eliot's echoes by wittily parodying
an old Christmas carol or a song from As You Like It.
But along with the Shelleyan dream and the post-post-War
lustiness, is another element. Lewis is more of a metaphysician
than his friends, and his references to such American writers
as Herman Melville, Walt Whitman, and Emily Dickinson,
no less than his epigraphs from Hopkins and Blake, and prim-
arily, of course, his poetry itself, show him to be more jealous
than his companions of his individual identity, and more
willing to dwell upon traditional themes. His Transitional
Poem, the tide of tvhich suggests the passage from one social
order or one allegiance to another, is actually concerned with
the theme of the single mind, is suffused with ideas taken
from Spinoza, and is technically reminiscent both of Emily
Dickinson and of Yeats. Some of his happiest achievements
are the purely personal lyrics hi From Feathers to Iron^ written
during die anxious, hopeful months of attendance on the arrival
of his first-born. Here, too, he employs the mechanic imagery
of his time, but makes it serve for the sensitive recording of
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